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British India have the vote, and the elaborate constitutional 
provisions for separate representation of various commnni' 
ties in the legislatures render even that restricted franchise 
still less democratic. If there be added to legislatures elected 
on this basis a number of delegates from the Indian states, 
presumably selected by autocratic princes viftjh no pretence 
of popular choice, the resultant electoral college would be 
very far from representative of the mass of the Indian 
people, and would in particular tend to give undue support 
to the case for Partition. And Partition, whether it be looked 
at from the point of view of geography, of administration, 
or of economics, would be wholly unworkable, and would 
merely re-enact the tragedy of Ireland on a larger stage. 

But it remains crucially important, in the light of the 
urgent war situation and of the common interests of the 
British and Indian peoples in victory over Fascism, that an 
enduring settlement of Indian national claims be reached 
without delay. Democratic public opinion in this country 
has thus a great opportunity and a great responsibility; it 
must press the Government so to modify the proposals as to 
provide for the immediate formation of an Indian national 
government, responsible in general for the government of 
India and in. particular for its defence in co-operation with 
Great Britain, on the lines advocated in the body of this 
pamphlet. With such modification, there is ground to hope 
that the- negotiations now in progress between the British 
Government and the Indian National Congress may end 
in a firm and genuine settlement, pregnant of infinite 
benefit to mankind; and the people of Britain should bend 
every effort to ensure that this settlement shall not elude 
them. 

D. N. Pritt. 

April zndj 1942. 



INTRODUCTION 


rx^HE mena(^ of a Japanese invasion has brought the 
question of the settlement of Indian national 
aspirations to the front of the political stage, and has 
led to the despatch to India of Sir Stafford Cripps with 
the War Cabinet’s proposals for a settlement in his 
portfolio. 

This may prove to be a pregnant moment in the 
history of the British and Indian peoples. We stand at a 
critical period of a world war, ii^ which the future 
happiness of ourselves aiid of all mankind depends on 
achieving the utter defeat of Fascism, be it German or 
Japanese or Italian or any other. Our fellow subjects in 
India, as deeply hostile to Fascism as we are, earnestly 
desire and demand their independence. They are a 
potential ally, able in time to make an overwhelming 
contribution, human and material, to our common 
fight against Fascism; but we can only win them to 
alliance and co-operation with us by bringing about a 
satisfactory settlement of their national demand. The 
whole future of both peoples thus depends largely on 
right judgment an^ courageous action in the next few 
weeks and months. For us, it will determine whether 
we lose or gain the help of the Indian people, with t^l 
the influence which that can have on the Course of the 
struggle against Fascism. For the Indian people it will 
determine for a long time to come whether they are to 
be happy, free and prosperous, or torn by the endless 
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internal upheavals that, at the present stage of develop- 
ment, are bound to result from* any continuance of 
foreign domination. 

A genuine settlement of the Indian national problem 
is trebly desirable. It can at once save Britain, defeat 
Fascism, and set the Indian people op- a course of 
progress in which their talents and spirit can be turned 
from political conflict to constructive work, to the 
incalculable benefit of mankind. 

Can this settlement be achieved? The answer must be 
that it can. The task will not be easy: it will necessarily 
be complex in its details; many powerful interests will 
seek to resist it; and real or imaginary obstacles born of 
years of misunderstanding and conflict will have to be 
overcome. But there is no insoluble element in the 
problem, and with goodwill on both sv'es the great 
benefits that its solution will<4)ring will not be lost to 
mankind. 

Whilst the negotiations proceed, particularly when 
the main lines of the proposals and of any objections 
that may be offered to them by various interests here 
and in India have become clear, we in Britain — and 
particularly in the Labour movement — have a great 
responsibility. We are a democracy, and as such we 
must decide this — as all other — major problems of our 
country’s politics for omxelves; we cannot surrender 
our fimctions to the Government. We must overcome^ 
as we are already, under the pressure of military evente, 
rapidly overcoming — the almost disastrous indiiferencc' 
most of us have hitherto shown to Indian questions,^ 
must pierce through both the murk of old misconcepr' 
tions and the fog of present-day censorship, and must 
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form and exercise our judgment on the best possible 
information. We may at any moment have to take a 
vital decision one way or another between the pro- 
posals of our Government, who are fallible and may be 
subject to the pressure of strong interests, and those of 
the representatives of Indian opinion, who are equally 
fallible, and may be swayed by sectional opinions. 

This pamphlet is written at once to stimulate and to 
assist in the formation of public opinion on these vital 
and urgent matters, and in particular to urge that the 
full independence of India, a goal which for many 
reasons must be reached in the near future, should be 
frankly sought now and not to-morrow, eagerly and not 
reluctantly. Half measures, “too little and too late”, 
attractive to the timid and to the selfish, are no longer 
p.ossible; it would indeed be fatal to toy with them. 

We can therefore welcome Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
mission. True, there are some disquieting feafhres. 
The postponement of disclosure of the terms after it 
had been semi-officially announced that they would 
not only be made public, but would be defeated in 
Parliament — although there are obviously certain 
advantages in it — has grave disadvantages from the 
democratic point of view, especially at a time when in 
every field the people seem to be far better than their 
government; 1 the delay involved — not lessened by Sir 
Stafford Cripps’ halt in Csiiro — ^may also be serious, in 
the light of the military position; and Mr.* Winston 
Churchill’r^nnouncement of March iith; 1942, bore. 

1 So much so that the old saying, “Je suis kur chef, U faut gueje Us 
suise" (/ am their leader, 1 must follow them), is in danger of becoming: 
“Je suis lew chef, maisje ne oeux pas mime les suiore" (/ am their leader, but 
1 do not even want to follow them). 

Ba 
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the flavour of some of the more reactionary elements 
around him, and of his own past, in its reference to the 
Government statement of August, 1940, and in its 
chilling insistence on “obstacles and safeguards.” 
Nevertheless, the action taken is the most encouraging 
that has occurred in this •field for a long time. It is 
perhaps actually more encouraging because it comes 
from a War Cabinet containing men of such reactionary 
attitudes on the Indian question as Mr. Attlee, Sir 
John Anderson, and the Prime Minister himself (not to 
mention Mr. Amery, who is not in the War Cabinet, 
but is Secretary of State for India). It does indeed 
justify the hope that at last a new approach may be 
made to the Indiai^ problem. 


A NEW APPROACH 

It should be recognised that a new approach, a new 
spirit, is called for at this critical period. 

India, a land comprising to-day one-sixth of the 
human race and four-fifths of the population of the 
British Empire, has been for some 180 years part of- 
that Empire. During the liist third of that penod a 
demand for self-government has been steadily growing, 
and has now developed into a clear demand for 
independence; it has, moreover, gradually widened i® 
its popular support, until to-day almost every sectio^ 
of the population is convinced that India cannot anw 
longer continue as a subject nation. 

Whilst this demand has been growing, what has been 
the attitude of the British Government? It has, of 
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course, changed with changing circumstances, but it 
must be admitted that a good case can be made out in 
support of the strong criticisms of it advanced by 
Indian nationalist opinion. More than once, when the 
balance of strength permitted, the movement towards 
self-government has been suppressed by force, with 
shootings and wholesale imprisonment. ^ At other 
times, half-way concessions, not of self-government, 
but of some measure of participation by Indians in the 
government of their country, not involving any change 
in the reality of power, have been made in the hope of 
conciliating some sections of opinion. And wider 
aspirations for self-government, when too persistent to 
be ignored and too strong to be .suppressed by force, 
have been met by promises of “Dominion status” made 
at intervals for a quarter of a century, but not yet 
fulfilled. 

There is much to be said, too, for the assertion that 
throughout this period the economy of India, both 
urban and rural, has been guided — consciously or 
unconsciously — ^in the interests of those who hold the 
power over that countiy; and that it is the security tind 
remuneration of British investments in India and the 
safeguarding of industries in Britain from too formid- 
able competition in their Indian market, rather than 
the interests of the Indian people, that have determined 
the direction and the limitations of the country’s in- 
dustrial development, the extremely uneven balance o? 
its industry and agriculture, which intensifies its 
dependence on the British market, and in short the 

^ There are stiU, at this moment, several thousand political prisoners 
in confinement in India for agitating for independence by methods 
which would not be legally criminal in normal democratic coimtdes. 
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whole economic life of the country.^ It is undeniable 
that the country is poverty-stricken and illiterate, and 
that it has been going backward rather than forward 
during this century. An average income of round about 
2 d. per head per day, and an illiteracy figure of about 
88 per cent., mark a terribly low standard 9 f living and 
education; and the Indian people claim to see in the 
experience of the U.S.S.R. a proof that their mis- 
fortunes are wholly unnecessary. That country, twenty- 
five years ago, matched India in poverty and illiteracy, 
and many of the Asiatic peoples within its borders 
resembled India both in their culture and character- 
istics and in the fact that they were in reality colonies 
of a European empic'e; and in those twenty-five years 
they have passed under the eyes of their Indian cousins 
from their former wretchedness to cultural and material 
levels which represent an almost miraculous 
improvement. 

In all these circumstances, it is inevitable that the 
movement for independence has been growing steadily, 
and has based itself on economic as well as on political 
considerations. It is too late now for half-measures 
which might have been accepted comparatively few 
years ago. India has a case, practical and material as 
well as theoretical and ethical, against both British 
rule and its visible results; she has a case, in short, for 
the recognition of her independence. 


1 It is, for example, regrettably true that India has riot so far been 
allowed to produce a single internal combustion engine, either for 
aeroplanes or for automctbiles; and, whilst she possesses within her 6vm 
territories almost^ every raw material required for large-scale industrial 
development, only i to i ^ per cent, of her total population is employed 
in industry. 
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A somewhat remarkable reinforcement of this claim 
recently came from the Chinese Generalissimo Ghiang 
Kai-shek, in the message which he addressed to the 
people of India on February 21st, 1942, on the conclu- 
sion of his visit to India. After urging the Indian 
people to tfike an active part in the war against the 
aggressors, he concluded: 

“I sincerely hope and I confidently believe that 
our ally, Great Britain, without waiting for any 
demands from the Indian people, will as speedily as 
possible give them great political power, so that they 
may be in a position further to develop their spiritual 
and material strength and tlyrs realise that their 
participation in the war is not merely an aid to the' 
anti-aggression nations for securing victory, but also 
a turning-point in their struggle for India’s freedom. 
From an objective point of view, I am of the opinion 
that this would be the wisest policy, which will 
redound to the credit of the British Empire.” 


INDIA A NATION 

Any people or peoples who demand, not just the 
redress of grievances, but the recognition of their 
national independence must, of course, possess that 
measure of cohesion, homogeneity, and national consci- 
ousness which constitutes andjustifies its claim to be a 
nation. The opponents — ^interested or disinterested — 
of India’s demands have often suggested that the 
variety of races and languages found within her 
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territories, and the communal or religious conflicts or 
special interests involved in the large numbers of 
Moslems, depressed classes, and other minorities, 
destroy the claim to Indian nationality. 

If such objections were valid, the promises of 
Dominion status, so often repeated by the Pritish Gov- 
ernment, could not have any basis of reality or sincerity; 
but the truth is that they have little foundation. It is 
now widely accepted that the inhabitants of India, 
whatever their race, language, economy, or status, are 
and have long been conscious of a national unity and a 
national interest, in short of a common nationality. It 
must suffice here to give one quotation from the Oxford 
History of India (Vincent A. Smith, 1919): 

“The political unity of all India, although never 
-attained perfectly in fact, always was the ideal of the 
people throughout the centuries. The conception of 
the universal sovereign as the Chakravartin Raja 
runs through Sanskrit literature and is emphasised in 
scores of inscriptions. The story of the gathering of 
the nations to the battle of Kurkshetra, as told in the 
Mahabharata, implies the belief that all the Indian 
peoples, including those of the extreme south, were 
united by real bonds and concerned in interests 
common to all. European writers, as a rule, have 
been more conscious of the diversity than of the unity 
of India. Joseph Cunningham, an author ofunusually 
independent spirit, is an exception. When describing 
the Sikh fears of British agression in 1845, he recorded 
the acute and true observation that ‘Hindustan, 
moreover, from Caubul to the valley of Assam, and 
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the island of Ceylon, is regarded as one country, and 
dominion in it is associated in the minds of the people 
with the predominance of one monarch or one race.’ 
India therefore possesses, and always has possessed 
for considerably more than two thousand years, ideal 
political Uhity. . . . , 

“India beyond all doubt possesses a deep under- 
lying fundamental unity, far more profound than that 
produced either by geographical isolation or by 
political suzerainty. That unity transcends the in- 
numerable diversities of blood, colouTj language, 
dress, manners and sect.” 

The claims recently put forwa 1 -d by the Moslem 
League and its leader, Mr. Jinnah, for the recognition 
of a group of separate states comprising territories tvith 
a majority of Moslem inhabitants, under the name of 
Pakistan, are in a sense a denial of the existence of one 
Indian nation, for they imply that there are two; but, 
whatever their validity, they involve equally with the 
general nationalist demand the assertion of the right to 
independence from British rule. 

The specific position of the Moslem League will be 
discussed below (see p. 41); but it is closely connected, 
of course, with the most prominent argument of the 
defenders of British rule in India, who maintain that 
there is a fimdamental and irreconcilable division and 
hostility between Moslems and Hindus. The Indian 
nationahsts assert — and there is a good deal of evidence 
to support them — ^that these divisions have been fostered 
as part of the machinery for maintaining British rule; 
and it is at any rate clear that both in the Indian states 
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and in the trade union and Labour movement in British 
India Moslems and Hindus have long lived and worked 
side by side in amity. There is certainly no such final or 
necessary division between them as to impair the 
national claims. Indeed, the strength of the nationalist 
movement disproves the suggestion; for if there were 
any such general feeling of fundamental cleavage 
Moslems and Hindus could not be working side by side, 
as they are, for the recognition of the independence of 
India, one and undivided, and the “Pakistan” demand 
would have arisen long ago and attained major dimen- 
sions. The problems of special minorities, communities, 
or interests, whilst they must not be ignored, must 
equally not be allo\fed to grow out of their sphere and 
veto strong and clear national claims. 

The other main argument against the claim to 
national independence rests on the number and variety 
of the languages of India. The difficulties of a multi- 
lingual country would not be made any worse, of 
course, by the withdrawal of one language — English — 
which is read and written by only i per cent, of the 
population; but the ’ difficulties are not as great as is 
suggested, and have never obscured the consciousness of 
nationality which I have described above. There are in 
reality only about twelve main languages, of which nine 
are very closely akin to one another; and Hindustani is 
already on the way to becoming the lingua franca of 
India. 

It may be added that the growing awakening of India 
to national consciousness does not derive merely firom 
economic circumstances or political development 
within her own borders. . It , forms part of a general 
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awakening of the peoples of Asia, which. may be seen 
most clearly in China, Turkey, and the Soviet Union. 
The people of India grow more and more conscious of 
-this renaissance and of the great part which they 
should naturally play in it. They are in effect held back 
from playiag their part by the domination of their 
present rulers, and it is easily understood that their 
national consciousness and national movement are 
greatly strengthened by the irritations of this very 
constraint. 


WHO REPRESENTS INDIA? 

o 

In a country where a movement towards self- 
government or independence has developed to such 
maturity over a long period of years, the student expects 
to find a number of political organisations, all express- 
ing the demand for independence in the light of the 
varying interests — propertied of working-class, urban 
or rural, landlord or tenant — which they represent; and 
the politician who has to face the practical problems of 
negotiation and safeguard hopes to find one such or- 
ganisation which, by virtue of its influence and the 
breadth of the interests it represents, may be accepted 
as representative of the main body of national opinion. 

In India to-day there is in the Indian National Con- 
gress a body which can claim to be at any rate far more 
representative than any other, and can be accepted--- 
given the impossibility of holding at the Jiresent stage a 
general election for a constituent assembly — as entitled 
to speak for a far greater body of Indian opinion than 
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OUR NATURAL ALLY 

It is natural that the minds of most of us should turn 
on the military advantages that may be derived from a 
settlement with India at the present crucial period of 
the world war; and it is^ important — and not a little 
comforting — to realise that the Indian people, if they 
can be won, are not merely a valuable ally by reason of 
their great numbers, their strategic position, and their 
vast potential military and industrial power, but are — 
what is far more desirable — ^naturally allied to us by all 
their interests. We and the Indian people are alike 
democratic in our ’’butiooks and aspirations, and con- 
vincedly anti-Fascist. With the shortness of public 
memory, and the inadequate and often censor-ridden 
reporting of Indian news in the British Press, it is not 
realised what a fine and long-standing anti-Fascist 
record the Indian people can claim; and the fact that 
they were for long lukewarm towards the question of 
their active participation in the present war has 
naturally tended to obscure their true attitude. 

Their anti-Fascist record is admitted on all hands. 
From the time of Japan’s attack on Manchuria onward, 

R ;h the tragedies of Abyssinia, Spain, and Czecho- 
ia, the Indian national movement went on record 
phatic protests against Fascist aggression, and 
mned the “appeasement” policy of Mr. Chamber- 
. t is noteworthy that Mr. Bose, who is now used by 
propaganda, was expelled from Congress before 
war broke out. 

To understand the attitude of the Indian movement 
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to , the present war, one must recall the history of its 
declarations and of the declarations and actions of our 
own Government since 1939. Briefly, it may be said that 
the Indian people have throughout stood consistently 
by their anti-Fascist attitude, remaining ready and 
anxious to t|ke an active part in the struggle against 
Fascism, but insisting that they can only do so as 
a free people! As the present leader of Congress, Pandit 
Jaharwalal Nehru, has said: “We are not seeking 
political freedom as the price of full co-operation in the 
war, but as an essential pre-condition of a people’s war, 
the only effective war against Fascism.” One need not 
agree or approve their standpoint, but it can at any 
rate be understood, for the attitude* of the British Gov- 
ernment until quite lately has been in substance at once 
a seeming forgetfulness of the very existence of the 
Indian people, an apparent belief in Britain’s capacity 
to carry on the war and to win it without enlisting India 
as an ally, and an expectation that India should do 
what she is told to do in the war without having her 
independence recognised or any fundamental conces- 
sion made to her. 

This brief statement must be justified by setting out 
the facts. The story begins, most unfortunately, with the 
British Government at the outbreak of war in Septem- 
ber, 1939, declaring India a belhgerent in a war 
(brought about, incidentally, by policies . of which 
Indian opinion had always disapproved) without the 
consent of, or even any consultation with, the Indian 
people or their representatives. The reaction of Con-' 
gress was immediate. On. September 15th, 1939," its 
Working Committee passed a resolution, duly ratified 
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by the All-India Congress Committee on October lotn,. 
from which the following may be quoted: 

“The British Government have declared India a 
belligerent country, promulgated Ordinances, passed 
the Government of India Amending B^, and taken 
over \sic\ far-reaching measures which aifect the 
Indian people vitally, and circumscribe and limit the 
powers and activities of the provincial governments. 
This has been done without the consent of the Indian 
people, whose declared wishes in such matters have 
been deliberately ignored by the British Govern- 
ment. ... 

“The Congresfthas repeatedly declared its entire 
disapproval of the ideology and practice of Fascism 
and Nazism and their glorification of war and 
violence and the suppression of the human spirit. It 
has condemned the aggression in which they have 
repeatedly indulged and their sweeping away of well- 
established principles and recognised standards of 
civilised behaviour. It has seen in Fascism and 
Nazism the intensification of the principle of Imperi- 
alism against which the Indian people have struggled 
for many years. The Working Committee must, 
therefore, unhesitatingly condemn the latest aggres- 
sion of the Nazi Government in Gerrhany against 
Poland and sympathise with those who resist it. 

“The Congress has further laid down that the issue 
of war and peace for India must be decided by the 
Indian people, and no outside authority can impose 
this decision upon them, nor can the Indian people 
permit their resources to be exploited for imperialist 
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ends. Any imposed decision or attempt to use India’s 
resources for purposes not approved by them v\dll 
necessarily have to be opposed by them. If co-opera- 
tion is desired in a worthy cause, this cannot be 
obtained by compulsion and imposition, and the 
Committee cannot agree to the carrying out by the 
Indian people of orders issued by external authority. 

“Co-operation must be between equals by mutual 
consent for a cause which both consider to be worthy. 
The people of India have, in the recent past, faced 
great risks and willingly made great sacrifices to 
secure their own freedom and establish a free, demo- 
cratic state in India, and their sympathy is entirely on 
the side of democracy and freedcpn. But India cannot 
associate herself in a war said to be for democratic 
freedom when that very freedom is denied to her, and 
such limited freedom as she possesses taken away 
from her. . . . 

“If the war is to defend the statm quo, imperialist 
possessions, colonies, vested interest and privilege, 
then India can have nothing to do with it. If, how- 
ever, the issue is democracy, then India is intensely 
interested in it. The Committee are convinced that 
the interests of Indian democracy do not conflict 
with the interest of British democracy or of world 
democracy. But there is an inherent and ineradicable 
conflict between democracy foi: India or elsewhere 
and Imperialism and Fascism. j 
.. “If Great Britain fights for the maintenance and 
extension of democracy, then she must necessarily 
end Imperialism in her own possessions, establish full 
democracy in India, and the Indian people must have 
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the right of self-determination by framing their own 
constitution through a Constituent Assembly without, 
external interference, and must guide their own 
policy. A free, democratic India will gladly associate 
herself with other free nations for mutual defence 
against aggression and for economic c^-operation. 
She will work for the establishment of a real world 
order based on freedom and democracy, utilising the 
world’s knowledge and resources for the progress and 
advancement of humanity. . . . 

“India has been the outstanding example of 
modern Imperialism, and no re-fashioning of the 
world can succeed which ignores this vital problem. 
With her vast resources, she must play an important 
part in any scheme of world re-organisation. But she 
c^n only do so as a free nation whose energies have 
been released to work for this great end. Freedom 
to-day is individual, and every attempt to retain 
imperialist domination in any part of the world will 
lead inevitably to fresh disaster. . . . 

“The true measure of democracy is the ending of 
Imperialism and Fascism alike and the aggression 
that has accompanied them in the past and the 
present. 

“Only on that basis can a new order be built up. 
In the struggle for that new world order, the Com- 
mittee are eager and desirous to help in every way. 
But the Committee cannot associate themselves or 
offer any co-operation in a war which is conducted 
on imperialist lines and which is meant to consolidate 
imperialism in India and elsewhere. 

“In view, however, of the gravity of the occasion 
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and the fact that the pace of events during the last 
few days has often been swifter than the working of 
men’s minds, the Committee desire to take no final 
decision at this stage, so as to allow for the full 
elucidation of the issues at stake, the real objectives 
aimed at^and the position of India in the present and 
the future. But the decision cannot long be delayed, 
as India is being committed from day to day to a 
policy to which she is not a party and of which she 
disapproves. 

“The Working Committee, therefore, invite the 
British Government to declare in unequivocal terms 
what their war aims are in regard to democracy and 
imperialism and the new orden^that is envisaged, in 
particular, how these aims are going to apply to 
India and to be given effect to in the present. Do they 
include the elimination of imperialism and the treat- 
ment of India as a free nation whose policy will be 
guided in accordance with the wishes of her 
people? , . . 

“The Committee earnestly appeal to the Indian 
people to end all internal conflict and controversy 
and, in this grave hour qf peril, to keep in readiness 
and hold together as a united nation, calm of purpose 
and determined to achieve the freedom of India 
within the larger freedom of the world.” 

The British Government did not respond with any 
declaration of their war aims, nor did they renounce 
their imperialist policy. Their only reply was to state in 
the same month that they regarded "Dominion status” 
as their objective for India, an’d that they were ready to 
Ca 
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expand the Governor-General’s Council so as to include 
representatives of the political parties and to establish a 
consultative committee. “Dominion status” has a 
vagueness of outline which is sometimes useful and 
sometimes disastrous; promises of it had been made in 
the War of 1914-18 and never fulfilled, an^(^ whilst an 
offer of it might have been accepted at some time in the 
tragic “twenty years between,” it had by 1939 a stale 
and unappetising appearance. It was indeed then much 
too late to hope that it would commend itself to the now 
more fully developed movement for independence. The 
rest of the offer consisted of “sops” of a painfully 
familiar kind, holding out no hope of any change in the 
substance of power, Neither the exp^ansion of the 
Council nor the appointment of the committee was 
actually carried out at this time, it being alleged by the 
British Government that there was insufficient agree- 
ment between the majority parties in the provinces. 

The British Government then proceeded, as in 1914- 
18, to carry on the war, and to use Indian troops outside 
India for the purposes of the war, in accordance with 
British belligerent interests and without consulting those 
of India. Five months later, in March, 1940 (at a time 
when, it will be remembered, little had happened in 
the war in Europe since October, 1939), Congress met 
at Ramgarh*and passed by an overwhelming majority 
the following resolution: 

“This Congress, having considered the grave and 
critical situation resulting from the war in Europe 
and British policy in regard to it, approves of and 
endorses the resolutions passed and the action taken 
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on the war situation by the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee and the Working Committee. 

“The Congress considers the declaration by the 
British Government, of India as a belligerent country, 
without any reference to the people of India, and the 
exploitatiow of India’s resources in this war, as an 
affront to them which no self-respecting and freedom- 
loving people can accept or tolerate. 

“The recent pronouncements made on behalf of 
the British Government in regard to India demon- 
strate that Great Britain is carrying on the war funda- 
mentally for imperialist ends and for the preservation 
and strengthening of her Empire, which is based on 
the exploitation of the people oflndia, as well as of 
other Asiatic and African countries. 

“Under these circumstances, it is clear that the 
Congress cannot in any way, directly or indirectly, 
be a party to the war, which means continuance and 
perpetuation of this exploitation. 

“The Congress, therefore, strongly disapproves of 
-Indian troops being made to fight for Great Britain 
and of the drain from India of men and material for 
the purpose of the war. Neither the recruiting nor the 
money raised in India can be considered to be volun- 
tary contributions from India. Congressmen, and 
those imder the Congress influence, cannot help in 
the prosecution of the war with men, money or 
material. 

“The Congress hereby declares again that nothing 
short of complete independence can be accepted by 
the people of India. Indian freedom cannot exist 
within the ^ orbit of Imperialism, and Dominion 
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a free country, and will, therefore, be ineffective. 
The Working Committee declare that, if these 
measures are adopted, it will enable the Congress to 
throw in its full weight in the efforts for the effective 
organisation in the defence of the country.” 

* 

On July 28th, 1940, the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, after a long debate, ratified this Resolution by a 
two to one majority, with many abstentions. The offer 
contained in the Resolution was transmitted to the 
Viceroy and was answered by him on behalf of the 
British Government on August 8th, in a long statement 
which was regarded by Congress and by the Indian 
people generally as (highly unsatisfactory. 

The statement contained four main points of sub- 
stance. The first was the reiteration of the old story 
that differences between various sections of the Indian 
people made the achievement of national unity 
impossible for the moment. The second was an assertion 
that the British Government “could not contemplate 
transfer of their present responsibilities for the peace 
and welfare of India to any system of government 
whose authority is directly denied by large and powerful 
elements in India’s national hfe. Nor could they be 
parties to the coercion of such elements into submission 
to such a government.” ■, 

This seems to be merely the expression of an unexcep-. 
tionable sentiment; but the people of India must be 
forgiven if they suspected, firstly, that it might 
encourage a minority to think it could hold The 
majority to ransom by claiming to veto a reasonable 
settlement, and, secondly, that some elements in the 
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British Government cherished the intention of 
thwarting national aspirations by “putting up” a 
minority to impose such a veto, and of thus disap- 
pointing both parties and continuing British rule in 
India. 

The thiiri main point in the statement was to 
announce the decision to invite a certain number of 
Indians to join the Governor-General’s Council, and 
to set up a War Advisory Council, containing represen- 
tatives of the Indian States and of other national 
interests. 

The fourth main point concerned the establishment 
of the new constitution for the purpose of realising 
Dominion status. On this one ma^ quote the statement 
as follows; 

“It is clear that a moment when the Common- 
wealth is engaged in a struggle for existence is not 
one in which fundamental constitutional issues can 
be decisively resolved. But His Majesty’s Government 
authorise me to declare that they will most readily 
assent to the setting up after the conclusion of the 
war, with the least possible delay, of a body represen- 
tative of the principal elements in India’s national 
life in order to devise the framework of the new 
constitution, and they will lend every aid in their 
power to hasten decisions on all relevant matters to 
the utmost degree. Meanwhile, they will welcome 
and promote in any way possible every sincere and 
practical step that may be taken by representative 
Indians themselves to reach a basis of friendly 
agreement, first, upon the form which the post-war 
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representative body should take and the methods 
by which it should arrive at its conclusions, and 
secondly upon the principles and outlines of the 
Constitution itself. They trust, however, that for the 
period of the? war (with the Central Government 
reconstituted and strengthened in the maaner I have 
described, and with the help of the War Advisory 
Council) all parties, communities, and interests will 
combine and co-operate in making a notable Indian 
contribution to the victory of the world cause which 
is at stake. Moreover, they hope that in this process 
new bonds of union and understanding will emerge, 
and tlms pave the way towards the attainment by 
India of that fret and equal partnership in the 
British Commonwealth which remains the pro- 
claimed and accepted goal of the Imperial Crown 
and of the British Parliament.” 

This really represented a withdrawal rather than an 
advance, at a time when the readiness of the Indian 
people to fight Fascism and their determination to 
achieve independence had both developed greatly. 
On August 22nd, 1940, accordingly, the Working 
Committee of Congress passed a Resolution embodying 
a reasoned reply to the Viceroy’s statement, which it 
wholly rejected. On September 15th, the All-India 
Congress Committee passed a Resolution, consistent 
with that rejection, declaring in favour of non-violent 
resistance to co-operation in the war, under Mr. 
Gandhi’s leadership. 

For many months the position in India remained 
unchanged. Hitler in the early months of 1941 
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conquered or absorbed most of the Balkan countries, 

' and bn June 22nd attacked Soviet Russia. The British 
Government continued to carry on the war without 
regard to Indian interests, keeping thousands of 
political prisoners in gaol while recruiting to the Indian 
Army on oiMy a modest scale and making practically 
no use of the immense resources — actual and potential 
— of India’s people and territory. 

On July 22nd, 1941, it was announced that — in 
substance — the Viceroy’s decision of the previous 
August, which had been quietly dropped, was now 
being carried out. Five new seats were created on the 
Governor-General’s Council, functions were allotted to 
them, and five Indian gentlemerf, collected, as Mr. 
Amery put it in the House of Commons, by “infinite 
patience and tact which the Viceroy has exercised for 
many months to try and get together a team which will 
co-operate in the defence of India, and in the interests 
of India and ourselves in the common cause,” were 
appointed to those seats. At the same time, the proposed 
War Advisory Council, now named the National 
Defence Council, was set up. 

The following points should be noticed in relation to 
this development. In the first place, the Viceroy 
retained the right to ignore or veto any decision of the 
Executive Council; it was not responsible to the Legis- 
lature or to the people, and he was not bound by its 
“decisions.” The vital departments of Defence, Exter- 
nal Affairs, Communications, ^ and Finance were not 
given to Indian members; the Indian members of the 

^ On March 24th, 1942, an Indian was nominated as a temporary 
member of the Council, with the portfolio of Communications. 
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Council, whilst constituting a majority of the Council, 
thus had no wider sphere sof government, nor any more 
right to make their views on policy prevail, than the 
Indian minority had had before. None of the five 
gentlemen appointed represented the views of Congress 
or any nationalist views; ‘they were selacted by the 
Government, and acceptable to it. 

The National Defence Council was purely advisory, 
and was intended to meet every two months-. What 
advice it would be able to give on what subjects was 
not clear; it was at any rate plain that the Viceroy did 
not need to follow that advice. 

The next landmark was the “Atlantic Charter,” a 
joint declaration signed by Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt on August 12th, 1941, “to make known,” as 
was stated in its preamble, “certain common principles 
in the national policies of our respective countries on 
which they base their hopes for a better future for the 
world.” In the third of its eight points, the two states- 
men pledged their countries and peoples to the 
following: 

“They respect the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they will live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and self-government 
restored to those whq have been forcibly deprived of 
them.” 

No mention was made at the time of any ^elusion 
of India from this broad and unqualified recognition 
of an elementary right, and it can hardly be supposed 
that Mr. Churchill — or, for that matter, Mr. Roosevelt 
— forgot one-sixth of the human race. And on August 
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15th ‘M^ Attlee, the Deputy Prime Minister, in an 
address to West African students in London, emphasised 
(according to the report in the Daily Herald) that 
“coloured peoples as well- as white will share the 
benefits of the Churchill-Roosevelt Adantic Charter.” 
He said,^mong other things: 

“You will not find in the declarations which have 
been made on behalf of the government of this 
country on the war any suggestion that the freedom 
and social security for which we fight should be 
denied to any of the races of mankind.” 

But, alas, on September gth, 1941, Mr. Churchill 
stated in the House of Commonsothat: 

“The Joint Declaration does not qualify in any 
way the various statements of policy which have been 
made from time to time about the developments of 
constitutional government in India, Burma, ’ and 
other parts of the British Empire. We are pledged by 
the Declaration of August, 1940, to help India to 
obtain free and equal partnership in the British 
Commonwealth with ourselves, subject, of course, 
to the fulfilment of obligations arising from our long 
connection with India and our responsibilities to its 
many creeds, races, and interests. ... At the Atlantic 
meeting we have had in mind, primarily, the 
restoration of the sovereignty, self-government and 
natural life of the States and nations of Europe now 
under the Nazi yoke . . . that is quite a separate 
problem from progressive evolution of self-governing 
institutions in the regions and peoples which owe 
allegiance -to the British Crown.” 
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When one considers this statement in the light of the 
scope and wording of the Declaration of- August, 1 940, 
quoted above, it is, of co»rse, clear that Mr. Churchill 
was flatly refusing, as a decision of policy, to apply the 
Atlantic Charter to India. The disappointment in that 
country may be imagined. 

These facts may help democrats to understand why 
Indian opinion as represented by Congress did not feel 
ready, even after the extension of the war to the 
U.S.S.R., to join in the war unless and until India’s 
independence is recognised; indeed. Congress leaders 
might reasonably plead that they could not have 
carried their supporters with them in any such policy. 
We may regret this* we may wish that the Indian 
people as a whole could have continued to press their 
demand for independence without making it a condi- 
tion precedent to their participation in the war; but we 
can hardly fail to understand their point of view. 

Progressive sections of Indian opinion have shown a 
more encouraging attitude, taking a standpoint similar 
to that of Socialists in Britain. This can be well illus- 
trated by two examples drawn from the trade union 
and the student movements. The first is a resolution 
passed in December, 1941, by the Bombay Provincial 
Trades Union Congress to be sent to the All-India 
Trade Union Congress, which ran thus: 

“The war which the Soviet Union and Great 
Britain are jointly waging against Hitler Fascism with 
the assistance of the U.S.A. is one and indivisible, 
and can no longer be regarded by the working class 
or the people of India as ah imperialist war to which 
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they could afford to take a neutral or hostile 
attitude. . . . 

“The All-India Trade Union Congress can no 
longer pursue the policy of hostility or non-co-opera- 
tion or neutrality towards the war efforts of even the 
present government. We must vigorously and boldly 
tell the workers that this war of the Soviet peoples 
and of the British people is our war as well. It is a 
war which the people have to win in their own 
interests. We want the war effort to be increased a 
thousandfold. . . 

The second illustration is furnished by the All-India 
Students’ Federation. At its Coij^erence in Patna on 
January ist, 1942, this Federation, which represents all 
universities, colleges and • High schools in India, 
adopted by 600 votes to 9 a resolution which ran in part 
as follows: 

“From Hitler’s treacherous attack on Russia to 
Japan’s unprovoked aggression, leading to the 
U.S.A.’s entry into the world struggle, a series of 
events have taken place completely transforming the 
character of the war. The Federation must take into 
account the change and reformulate its policy. 

“It is not enough to express sympathy and give 
moral support to the war of the anti-Fascist front led 
by the Soviet Union. It would be wrong to say that 
we cannot do anything until we are free or we are 
granted such and such demands. The titanic struggle 
for world liberation raging in the five continents, and 
which is now knocking at our very door, demands 
that we Indian people should unite to hold up our 
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head and declare to the people of the world: We 
know this war is just; we are in it and are determined 
to do everything to win it.” 

The resolution went on to formulate certain mini- 
mum demands in order to enable India effectively to 
participate ip the war. These demands i&luded the 
recognition of India’s right to independence, release 
of the anti-Fascist political prisoners, establishment 
of democratic liberties, a responsible government at the 
centre, removal of restrictions on industrial develqp- 
ment, and improvement in the living conditions of the 
workers. 

It was explained^, however, that “this national 
charter is not a threat, but a practical programme of 
action.” The resolution concluded: “We do not wish 
to cheat History; we wish to make it. We do not say, 
‘Grant these demands and we will participate in your 
war.’ It is not their [British reactionaries’] war. It is 
ours.” 

In the light of all this narrative, there can be little 
doubt by now that the Indian people can and will 
constitute a powerful ally of the British people if and 
when a satisfactory settlement of their national 
demands is achieved; and that in alliance with us they 
will be fighting a battle in which all the interests and 
sympathies of both of us will be engaged in harmony. 


THE URGENCY OF A SETTLEMENT 

British public opinion, which has been prone to pay 
too little attention to Indian problems, and has in 
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addition been starved of information as to the develop- 
ments in India during the war, has in the last few 
months become fully alive to the urgency of the position. 
It has seen in Malaya and in Singapore — and has seen 
again, perhaps even more vividly, in Burma — the com- 
plete indiffejTjnce'of the native population to the fate of 
its British rulers, and has learnt that for European armies 
to fight a cunning and resourceful enemy in the midst 
of such populations is a burden too_great to carry. It 
has compared this position with that in the Philippines, 
where a native population which has obtained a large 
measure of self-government and a positive and un- 
ambiguous promise of freedom within a definite period 
has co-operated in offering prolonged resistance to that 
same enemy and, above all, it has compared it with 
the situation in China, where over long years every 
conceivable handicap of supplies, equipment, and 
resources has been neutralised by the courage and 
tenacity with which the Chinese have fought under 
their own popular Government for their own land and. 
their own freedom. It has seen, too, the analogy, just 
as cogent if a little less direct, of the magnificent 
struggle of the free peoples of the Soviet Union against 
the German Fascists. 

The lesson is clear. So long as India’s aspirations are 
left unsatisfied, and her population re^mains accordingly 
indifferent or hostile, we cannot effectively defend 
Indian territory against Japanese attack; sind, o^ the 
other hand, so soon aslier cltdms are met, she will be 

^ Philippine parliament, or national assembly, consists wholly of 

Filipinos elected on a basis of universal adult suffrage and entrusted vsith 
all the powers of internal government. The President is also a Filipino, 
popularly elected. 
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ready enthusiastically to co-operate in the war, and 
neither the backwardness of industrial preparation nor 
the slowness hitherto shown in recruiting and equipping 
troops in India will present any real obstacle to the 
constitution of a united front of resistance to invasion of 
quite incalculable strength. 

To save ourselves from a large-scale military defeat, 
to preserve at any rate most of the Indian peoples from 
the horrors of invasion and occupation by the Japanese, 
and to begin to bring about the end of Japanese 
Fascism, we must convert the bulk of Indians from 
hostility or indifference to alliance. It is at any rate 
clear what we must do to achieve this — namely, 
frankly to recogniss and meet their claims. It is not 
clear how much time we have; we may well have 
enough, but we certainly have very little to spare, and 
it is deeply to be regretted (from the point of vi^w of 
conciliating opinion as well -as from that of time) that 
Sir Stafford Cripps was asked to spend even a few days- 
in Cairo on his way. 


POSSIBILITY OF A SETTLEMENT 

It has already been shown that the need for settlement 
is great, its advantages incalculable, and the vitaL 
condition — the recognition of independence — cleaa 
and inescapable. But that does not automatically mak® 
a settlement possible; and, whilst of course nobody^ 
wants to believe that statesmanship is incapable of 
reaching a solution when the prize is so great, w€" 
have to base ourselves on realities and consider the 
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f lifficulties. A country which has been governed by a 
breign Power, with full consideration for its own 
nterestSj for nearly two centuries, in the course of 
which period all sorts of artificial structures and safe- 
guards have been built up to prevent the subject 
peoples fron 9 becoming too strong, whilst the grant of, 
reforms which never touched the essential elements of 
power complicated administration and whetted appe- 
tites, is boimd to present a good many complexities. 
Whilst we may discount most of the arguments put 
forward by those whose paramount interests are bound 
up with the maintenance of British rule, we have still 
to make up our minds as to what the true facts are. 

The difficulty usually advanced *as the most serious 
is that of the communal or religious differences between 
Moslems and Hindus, which have already been 
briefly mentioned. There is some uncertainty as to the 
facts, but in the main the true position can be definitely 
stated, and may be compared with the story that is 
usually told by the propagandists. 

Let us start with the propaganda story. It is to the 
effect that the Moslems, over 80,000,000 in strength, 
stand consciously together as a religious community, 
opposed to the Hindus, another religious community 
something like three times as numerous; that the two 
communities are fimdamentally and irreconcilably 
opposed to one another, and live on terms of mutual 
ill-will and hatred; that Congress is a Hindu organisa- 
tion; and that the Moslem League represents substan- 
tially all the Moslems. From this one is expected to infer 
that there is really no practicable method of working 
out an independent India, since satisfactory safeguards 
Da 
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for the Moslem minority cannot be evolvedf and that, 
in consequence, British rule must remain. (The Moslem 
League and Mr. Jinnah do not draw that conclusion; 
their pohcy is that several provinces where Moslems 
are in the majority over the Hindus should constitute 
separate Moslem states, wholly independenQ of the rest 
of India, under the name of “Pakistan.”) 

The true position is very different. There is no funda- 
mental conflict between Hindus and Moslems, nor any 
economic basis for such a conflict. They have the same 
problems of wealth and poverty; they are alike land- 
lords and tenants, oppressors and oppressed, employers 
and employed, moneylenders and debtors. p.eligious 
disputes and conflicts do arise, and are indeed at times 
fomented. British rule has not cured them; they have 
in the main arisen in the present century, and there is 
good reason to believe that under Indian rule they 
would disappear. It is significant that in the Indian 
states, where there are many mixed populations, 
communal trouble between Hindu and Moslem is 
virtually unknowiT; and in the trade union and Labour 
movements, as one would expect, they disappear before 
the greater unity of the common interest of all workers. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has expressed himself with 
vigour on the subject of communal difiiculties, as 
follows: 

“This communal question is essentially one 6® 
protection of vested interests, and religion has alwa^ 
been a useful stalking-horse for this purpose. Th(fie' 
who have feudal privileges and vested interests fear 
change and become the-, camp-followers of British 
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Imperialism. The British Government, on the other 
hand, delights in using the communal argument to 
deny freedom, democracy, or any major change, and 
to hold on to power and privilege in India. That is 
the raison d’Stre and the justification of communalism 
in India. 

Moreover, Congress is not a Hindu body, and the 
Moslem League does not represent many Moslems. 
Congress does not keep religious statistics of its member- 
ship; one becomes a member of Congress if one believes 
in its policy and can afford — as millions cannot — to 
pay 4 annas (say, ^d.) per annum, and one is not asked 
to declare one’s religion; but it is known that in one of 
the various periods during which Congress members 
were being sent to prison in large numbers (sufficiently 
large to make proportional calculations reliable) the 
percentage of Moslems among the Congress prisoners 
was found to be 20 per cent., and there is no reason to 
suppose that the general percentage is either more or 
less. The proportion of Moslems to Hindus in Congress 
is thus scarcely less than the proportion in the whole 
population. The President of Congress is a Moslem; 
the North-West Frontier Province, wfth a 90 per cent. 
Moslem population, is a “Congress” province; the 
Moslem Preimers of Sind and Bengal are opposed to 
the Moslem League, taking a position similar towthat of 
Congress and supporting the policy of one independent 
Indiaj and the Premier of the Punjab, the only other 
province in which Moslems are in a majority, has dis- 
sociated himself from Mr. Jinnah and is opposed t6 any 
partition. 
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When we turn to the Moslem League, we find it a 
small if vigorous body, headed by a vigorous President, 
Mr. Jinnah. It publishes no figures of its membership, 
but it claims to represent the whole Moslem com- 
munity. We have already noticed the Moslem elements 
in Congress and the Congress support ife Moslem' 
provinces. But what of the Moslem community in 
general? Of the two great religious divisions among the 
Moslems, the Sunnis and Shiahs, the latter, comprising 
about 20 per cent, of the whole, are opposed to the 
Moslem League. Then the Momins, an economic and 
occupational grouping, about 45,000,000 strong — ^some 
of whom, of course, will doubtless be Shiahs — support 
the Congress. Mr. Jirlhah can thus claim at the most 
those Moslems who are neither Momins,* nor Shiahs, 
nor in the North-West Frontier province, nor supporters 
of the Premiers of Sind, Bengal, or the Punjab, nor 
among the Moslems who form 20 per cent, of Congress 
supporters. I do not know whether he can even do as 
much as that, but if he does he will still not muster a 
very formidable army. It is not surprising that in the 
general elections of 1937 the League candidates polled 
less than 5 per cent, of the total Moslem votes cast, and 
that even before the latest developments some revolt 
was developing against Mr. Jinnah within the League. 

The Moslem League demand for “Pakistan,” the 
erection of separate Moslem states in those area? where 
Moslems are in a majority — a relatively recent demand 
which has little to recommend it — is certednly not 
acceptable to most Moslems. It rests on the most reacj 
tionary basis, that of religious differences; it recalls the 
unhappy experiences of partition in Ireland; and it 
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would tend towards economic disaster. It is particu- 
larly dangerous because it plays into the hands of the 
opposition by denying that India is one nation. Perhaps 
the best answer to it on this point was given by another 
Moslem body, the All-India Azad "(Freedom) Moslem 
Conferencg, representing several million Moslems, in- 
cluding the Premiers of Bengal and Sind, which passed 
a resolution at Delhi on April 30th, 1940, as follows: 

“India, with its geographical and political bound- 
aries, is an indivisible whole, and as such it is the 
common home of all the citizens, irrespective of race 
or religion, who are joint owners of its resources. All 
nooks and corners of the country contain the hearths 
and homes of the Muslims, and the cherished historic 
monuments of their religion and culture, .which are 
dearer to them than their lives. . . . 

“The Indian Muslim ... is unquestionably an 
Indian national, and in every part of the country he 
is entitled to equal privileges with all other Indian 
nationals in every sphere of governmental, economic 
and other national activities. For that reason, 
Muslims owe equal responsibility with other Indians 
for striving and making sacrifices to achieve the 
country’s independence. . . 

The conclusion must surely be that, whilst it may be 
necessary, at any rate during a transitional period, to 
provide some special minority safeguards for the 
Moslem communities in India, the notion that they 
could constitute any real obstacle to unity and inde- 
pendence, or that they are entitled to any veto on a 
settlement, is unfounded. 
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The special position of the Princes, who were agree- 
able to contemplate federation with British India under 
the Government of India Act, 1935, would obviously 
call for consideration, but it cannot seriously be sug/ 
gested that it imposes any insuperable obstacle. The 
same may be said of other special groupiijgs, such as 
the numerous “depressed classes.” 

The problems arising from extreme poverty, the 
thwarting of industrial development, and the lack of 
balance between urban and rural life, do not, of course, 
present any obstacle to the establishment of independ- 
ence. British rule is largely responsible for their exist- 
ence; it has certainly not cured them; if they can be 
cured — as the example of the U.S.S.R. strongly sug- 
gests that they can — they can be cured by an Indian 
government better than by any other. 

Lastly, it is often suggested that the standard of living 
of the British worker will fall if the tribute from India to 
Britain, generally estimated to amount to ^^150,000,000 
per annum, should cease to flow. This should scarcely 
be regarded as an argument. The British worker has no 
moral right — and in the main no desire — to participate 
in the exploitation of his fellow workers in India, even 
to the extent of 2d. per day per head, the amount he 
would get if he shared equally with the rich in this 
tribute, which he docs not do. And in any case a free 
and prosperous India will be able to trade with Britain 
on a far more ample scale than before, and the British 
people, by improving their economic system, can raise 
their own standards of living by much more than 2d. 
per day, without battening on the poverty of their 
brethren in Asia. 
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It must be plain that, whilst a settlement will be com- 
plicated and will call for careful statesmanship, there 
is no foundation for the suggestion that any insuperable 
obstacle exists. 

THE BASIS OF A SETTLEMENT 

It is clear by now that the vital element of a settle- 
ment is the recognition of independence, with proper 
safeguards for minorities, and — in the long run — the 
determination of the detailed structure of India’s future 
political life by a democratically elected constituent 
assembly; but it is equally clear that the working out of 
such a settlement is a complex matter, that time presses, 
and that some machinery must be devised which can 
produce the reality and essence of independence with- 
out delay, and so convince those who have long been 
wtuting for their omelette that the eggs really have been 
broken and cannot now be coaxed back into their 
shells; for only so can we secure the support of the 
Indian people in the war. 

If what has been written above about the predomi- 
nant position of Congress in the political life of India 
is correct, it is with Congress that negotiations must 
primarily be carried on, and such machinery agreed. 
Without a general election, no body more representa- 
tive of the Indian people could possibly be found; and 
no existing League or organisation other than Congress 
can claim to represent more than some section of 
opinion, which as such is entitled to separate safeguards, 
or can assert the right to veto a settlement to which 
Congress agrees. The more other organisations join in 
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the negotiations and in the final settlement, the better 
from many points of view; but it should be clearly 
recognised that agreement with Congress is the 
indispensable basis. 

Fortunately, it seems not only that it is within prac- 
tical politics and common sense, now thatg-eadiness for 
setdement on both sides is probably greater than it has 
ever been, to devise such machinery, but that Congress 
has gone a long way towards devising it. 

The demand of Congress, clearly formulated, has 
long been -that a constituent assembly, democratically 
elected, should be summoned to determine the constitu- 
tion of free India; and in normal times nobody could 
doubt the reasonable nature of this demand, once the 
principle of independence is conceded. But it is not 
practicable in the present emergency; and Congress has 
reco^sed the position. It is willing to accept the 
immediate establishment of an Indian provisional 
national government, chosen in the first instance so as 
to represent all the Indian interests, national, sectional, 
liberal, labour, depressed, peasant, and others, by 
which the whole powers and functions of government 
shall be exercised, without the old device of “reserved 
powers”; and to aecept that this government shall be 
responsible for the time being to the existing eentral 
legislature. It is this latter proposal which shows at 
once the wisdom and the confidence of Congress. It is' 
wise, for it is only by accepting this legislature that aj 
settlement can be carried through without fatal delay;^ 
and it shows confidence, for the numbers of “official” 
members and of special representatives of sectional 
interests in the legislature are so high that, to .make 
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Indian wishes prevail, an almost complete unanimity 
of the representatives of general interests has to be 
achieved. 

It is also, of course, of the utmost importance that the 
settlement should comprise agreement as to the basis, 
the mannej, and the extent of the collaboration of India 
with Britain, the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
China in the prosecution of the war. Strategy, com- 
mand, recruiting, supply, production — in short^every 
aspect of large-scale military co-operation — should be 
fully covered. 

Both with regard .to the agreement on military 
co-operation and over the whole field of settlement, we 
are justified in feeling that the settlement can rest on a 
very solid and secure basis. It is not only that the 
recognition of independence is just and logical and an 
inevitable historical developmerit; there is what is much 
better, a wide common interest. Both the British and the 
Indian peoples desire, above all, the defeat of Fascism. 
Both are equally interested in securing that Japan shall 
not “lord it” over Asia, and that China shalbbe free. 
Both know clearly that it is only by marching cordially 
together, and bringing to bear all the strength we 
both have, that we can defeat Japan and help in the 
fight to end Fascism. Our agreement and alliance 
will thus rest on something stronger than sentiment, 
repentance, or the tardy recognition of a just daiim 

CONCLUSION 

Finally, it is worth emphasising that, apart altogether 
jrom the military advantages already discussed, the 
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DRAFT DECLARATION OF DISCUSSION 
WITH INDIAN LEADERS 

(j4f issued by (he Ministry of Information on March ZQlh, 194a) 

T he conclusions of the British War Cabinet as set out 
below are those which Sir Stafford Cripps has taken 
with him for discussion with the Indian leaders, and the 
question as to whether they will be implemented will depend 
upon the outcome of those discussions which are now taking 
place. 

His Majesty^ Government, having considered the 
anxieties expressed in this counti^ and in India as to the 
fulfilment of the promises made in regard to the future of 
India, have decided to lay down in precise and clear terms 
the steps which they propose shall be taken for the earliest 
possible realisation of self-government in India. The object 
is the creation of a new Indian Union which shall constitute 
a Dominion, associated with the United Kingdom and the 
other Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown, but 
equal to them in every respect, in no way subordinate in 
any aspect of its domestic or external affairs. 

His Majesty’s Government therefore make the following 
declaration: 

(a) Immediately upon the cessation of hostilities, steps 
shall be taken to set pp in India, in the manner described 
hereafter, an elected -body charged with the task of framing 
a new constitution for India. 

(6) Provision shall be made, as set out below, for the 
participation of the Indian States in the copstitution- 
making body. 


5 * 
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(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and 
implement forthwith the constitution so framed subject 
only to: 

(i) The right of any province of British India that is not 
prepared to accept the new constitution to retain its 
present consiitutional position, provision beiu^made for 
its subsequent accession if it so decides, 

With such non-acceding provinces, should they *so 
desire, his Majesty’s Government will be prepared to 
agree upon a new constitution, giving them the same full 
status as Indian Union, and arrived at by a procedure 
analogous to that here laid down. 

(ii) The signing of a treaty which shall be negotiated 
between his Majesty’s Government and the constitution- 
making body. This treaty will cover all necessary matters 
arising out of the complete transfer of responsibility from 
British to Indian hands; it will m^e provision, in accord- 
ance with the undertakings, given by his Majesty’s 
Government, for the protection of racial and religious 
minorities; but will not impose any restriction on the 
power of the Indian Union to decide in the future its 
relationship to the other member States of the British 
Commonwealth. 

Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to the 
constitution, it will be necessary to negotiate a revision 
of its treaty arrangements, so far as this may be required 
in the new situation. 

(d) The constitution-making body shall be composed as 
follows, unless the leaders of Indian opmon in the principal 
communities agree upon some other ^rm before the end 
of hostilities; 

Immediately upon the result being known of the 
Provincial elections which wiU be necessary at the end of 
hostilities, the mtire membership of the Lower Houses 
of the Provincial Legislatures shall, as a single electoral 
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college, proceed to the election of the constitution- 
making body by the system of proportional representa- 
tion. This new body shall be in number about one-tenth 
of the number of the electoral college. 

Indian States shall be invited to appoint representatives 
in the same proportion to their total population as in thd 
case of the representatives of British India’ as a whole, anJ 
with the sarhe powers as the British Indian members. 

(e) During the critical period which now faces India, and 
until the new constitution can be framed, his Majesty’s 
Government must inevitably bear the responsibility for and 
retain control and direction of the defence of India as part 
of their world war effort, but the task of organising to the full 
the military, moral, and material resources of India must 
be the responsibility of the Government of India with the 
co-operation of the peoples of India. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment desire and invite the immfediate and effective particit 
pation of the leaders of tife principal sections of the Indian 
people in the counsels of their country, of the Common- 
wealth, and of the, United Nations. Thus they will be 
enabled to give ^ir active and constructive help in^tlfc 
discharge of a fesk which is vital and essential for 'the 
future freedom of India. 
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